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Charivaria 


ACCORDING to a speaker recently, the Family Album is 
going to be revived. But how about those who will have 


to look through it? 
° ° 


“He played a waiting game, winning Kukuljevic’s service to be 
level at 4-all, and then, by suburb tennis, pulled up from 15-40 to 
hold his own service . . .”—Evening Paper. 

A local service, probably. 
° ° 


—E An author complains that 
[INFORMATION| ~= a burglar took away some 
of his most cherished manu- 
scripts. They may, of course, 
return from force of habit. 






_—_ ° ° 
soon An official at a London 
railway terminus says he 
answers dozens of silly ques- 
tions every day. We are 
tempted to queue up and 
ask him why. 


— 





° ° 


Paragraphs are constantly being cut from the newspapers 
ina free library in a Yorkshire town. It is thought to be 
the work of a gentleman suffering from cliptomania. 


° ° 


“John Sidney Sewell, a public health 
department inspector, said he visited 
the potted meat manufacturer and 
found it was prepared by chopping 
tinned boiled beef and tinned corned 
beef to which spices, gelatine, and boil- 
ing water were added. The mixture 


Rox 





Daily Paper. 
To serve, throw away the potted 
meat manufacturer and retain the 


° ° 
“Why shouldn’t eggs be sold in / 


the streets just as ice-cream is 
now?” asks a poultry farmer. A 





“These are better times,’ we read, “for the French 
out-of-works, or, as they are called, les chémeurs.” And 
not hors-d’ceuvres, as you might have thought. 


° ° 


“This was carried by a majority of four votes, fourteen being in 
favour and then against.”—Minutes of Meeting. 


It would have been quicker to toss. 
° ° . 


“The dangers of flying the 
Atlantic have now ceased to 
exist,” we read. Nonsense. 
What about the risk of a 
collision ? 

° ° 


Cricket-balls pass through 
a number of tests before 
leaving the factory, reveals 
an article. This is nothing 
to what they pass through 
after leaving the factory. 


° ° 





A newspaper, attacking litter-fiends, says that “butter- 
cups have given way to ice-cream cups.” It tactfully 
avoids mention of fields white with dailies. 


iS 


° ° 


Anti-climax 
“Major S. E. Davis, head warden of 
‘A’ Group of the A.R.P. Stockton, has 
been given the leadership of the Durham 
County contingent of 61, which includes 
Stockton, at the A.R.P. rally which will 
be held in Hyde Park, London, on 
Sunday next. The King and Queen 
will also be in attendance.” 
Stockton and Thornaby Weekly Post. 


° ° 


An essayist confesses that, for 
travelling, he likes “a small, pocket- 
sized paper, full of reading with a 
punch in it.” He could hardly 
beat a bus-ticket. 
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“My dear boy, port like this is born, not made.” 


Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


NE spring morning I called on 
my friend Hector Tumbler the 


detective. I was hoping, I 
remember, for some of that intellectual 
conversation whieh he, and he alone, 
could provide in full measure. At the 
very least, I thought, he would favour 
me with a trombone solo. But I was 
sadly disappointed. Tumbler’s room 
was in a positive whirl of activity. 
Through the drifting dust I saw the 
great man himself assuming an elab- 
orate disguise. He already had on a 
coastguard’s uniform, and over this 
he was busy flinging one overcoat 
after another, securing the whole 
bulky structure in place by a length 
of tarry rope. I stared at him in 
surprise. 


“Glad to see you,” he said curtly. 


The Case of the Missing Lighthouse 


“You're just in time.” And flinging 
a yachting-cap vaguely in my direc- 
tion, he led the way out into the 
street. 

When I heard Tumbler talk like this 
I knew from experience that some- 
thing was afoot. What it was, I either 
should or should not learn in good time, 
as the case might be. He led me 
briskly towards St. Waterglass Station, 
and I heard him inquire the time of the 
next train to Foulmouth. Putting two 
and two together I decided that he 
was proposing to travel to Foulmouth 
and that I was to accompany him. 
And I was right. 

During the first three hours of the 
journey not a word did Tumbler utter. 
I knew him well in this mood. As he 
hung by his feet from the luggage-rack, 


with one hand pressed to his brow, 
I could see that he was busy with 
some problem. My excitement and 
impatience grew. At last he took a 
folded newspaper from his pocket and 
tossed it towards me. There was 4 
paragraph marked in blue pencil. 

“With the disappearance of the 
Foulmouth Lighthouse,” I read, “the 
Lumpshire coast loses one of its best- 
known landmarks. For two hundred 
years it has stood on its lonely head- 
land, dispensing light and ted, to all 

manner of ocean-going craft . 

I looked at Tumbler, who still s swung 
slowly to and fro, head downwards, 
wondering how this business concerned 
him. 

“Don’t you see?” 
trace of impatience. 


he asked, with a 
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Ishook my head, rather embarrassed 
at my own dullness. 

“This lighthouse,” he said slowly, 
“has been stolen. That’s clear enough, 
| suppose? And it’s my business to 
find out who has stolen it and get it 
back.” 

His eye flashed, and I nodded as a 
light broke in upon me. I was in this 
business now. With Tumbler I would 


| see it through up to the hilt. 


It was evening when we reached 
Foulmouth. The station stood by 
itself a couple of miles from the village. 
The road led steeply upwards towards 
the sea, and all at once we came on 
it, stretching out as far as eye could 
see, with not a tree or shrub break- 
ing the vast grey expanse. Stranger 
still, as we saw with a mixture of 
horror and repulsion, no lighthouse 
rose to the sky from the storm-battered 
headland. 

“The villains! The dastardly 
villains!” said Tumbler through 
tightly closed lips. And as we stood 
there gazing out to sea I saw stern 
resolution dawn in his face like an 
oasis in the desert. 

Foulmouth was rather a_ small 
village—it consisted, in fact, of one 
public-house called “The Shark and 
Sidedrum.” Thither, having no alter- 
native, we directed our steps. A dense 
crowd of seamen, their faces literally 
corroded with evil, filled one corner 
of the small saloon bar, and as we 
entered there was a dead silence 
punctuated by a continuous shouting, 
cursing, singing and whistling. I saw 
Tumbler start, as though he knew he 
were on the track. But beyond getting 
out a large black notebook in which 
he entered full particulars of the more 
horrible-looking ruffians present, he 
gave no sign that we were anything 
more than visitors from a neighbouring 
village. 

Casually he inquired of the landlord 
if he eould accommodate us for the 
night. We were shown up to the 
oly bedroom that the inn could 
boast, a large bare apartment whose 
only furniture was a couple of deck- 
chairs. A sinister atmosphere seemed 
to cling about them, and I found 
myself wondering what grim secrets 
they would tell if they could only 
speak, 

While I indulged in these reveries, 
Tumbler gazed abstractedly out of the 
window at the sea. 

“Have you got any clues yet?” I 
ventured at last, somewhat incau- 
tiously. Tumbler turned his brilliant 
eyes on me. 

“Thave come to certain conclusions.” 

I waited breathlessly. 

“The lighthouse is not out there,” 





he went on in a low tone, pointing out 
of the window. 

I assented. 

“Then it follows that it must be 
somewhere else.” He smiled, unable, 
for a4] his iron self-control, to conceal 
his satisfaction at this masterly stroke 
of reasoning. “‘ And if we can discover 
where it is we shall then be able to 
find it. I believe,” he went on, speaking 
close to my ear, “that the lighthouse 
is concealed somewhere in the inn!” 

Tumbler had done it again! I shook 
my head in sheer wonder. We 
descended to the bar, where the same 
dense crowd of seamen now sat on a 
bench by the fire. Tumbler at once 
threw off the mask. Seizing a bottle of 
whisky from the bar, he began tapping 
about the walls with it, stopping from 
time to time to listen intently. But 
the only sound apart from the uproar 
in the bar was Tumbler’s own heavy 
breathing. 

He cared little for the black looks 
freely thrown at him by one and all. 
Indefatigable, he toiled on, examining 
every inch of the wa‘ls, floor and 
ceiling. Nor did his investigations stop 
there. Presently he went up to a burly 
ruffian and began to go through his 
pockets with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass. Stifling a brutal oath, the 
seaman aimed a blow at him which 
would have felled a lesser man and 
did, in fact, fell Tumbler. But next 
moment he was up again and examin- 
ing another seaman. Again he was 





SSS 
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knocked down and again he got up. 
So it went on. Sooner or later, I 
felt certain, Tumbler’s thorough-going 
methods would be crowned with 
success and the lighthouse found. 

But now a most peculiar and 
sinister thing happened, a thing which 
even now I cannot altogether ex- 
plain. Evidently following some clue, 
Tumbler opened the inn door and 
stepped outside for a moment. I 
followed. But as we stood outside in 
the dark, the door was locked and 
bolted by somebody within, and kick 
and batter as we would, we could not 
get it open again. I had often heard 
of the irritability of genius, but never 
have I found such convincing testi- 
mony of it as Tumbler gave during 
the hours that followed. 

A fortnight later we sat together in 
Tumbler’s room. The detective had 
been delighting me with improvisations 
on the trombone and I decided that it 
was an opportune moment to put the 
question which had been troubling me 
for some time. 

“And what,” I ventured, ‘was the 
solution of the mystery of the missing 
lighthouse ?”’ 

Tumbler took a deep breath and put 
the tips of his fingers together in a 
judicial manner. I waited. At the 
end of an hour’s silence I discovered 
that Tumbler was fast asleep. I was 


too well acquainted with his sarcastic 
tongue to risk exposing my dullness 
further. 


“Mind you, 1’m not saying anything, but where does she 


get that finery?” 








String, In Lieu of 


ConsIDER this for a moment, you who are joining the 
Territorials— 
75. CLOTHING—OTHER RANKS. 


The following is published for information :— 
To Officers Commanding All Units. 


From The Secretary, The County of London Territorial 
Army and Air Force Association. 

“T am directed to inform you that at a recent meeting 
of the Clothing Committee it was decided to request the 
War Office to authorise the issue ef a pair of Braces to 
Territorial Army personnel as a part of the normal kit. 
The following decision has been given :— 


“T am directed to inform you that as a pair of braces 
is an article which each man is required to bring with him 
on coming up for service, each man should be in possession 
of a pair in anticipation of being called out, and it is 
regretted that approval cannot be given for the issue of 
braces as part of the scale of clothing referred to in para. 
539, Territorial Army Regulations, 1936.” 

Therefore, all ranks must be prepared to provide their own 
braces. 
(From London Divisional Royal Engineers, T.A., Routine Orders 
for June.) 


That of course is the dull way in which the War Office 
puts it. For myself I prefer a little more romance in 
military affairs. And while we are about it let us get 
out of London into the pure air of the countryside— 
Shropshire, for instance—where they understand the beauty 
of this kind of thing. 


CLOTHING—OTHER RANKS 


When I went into Ludlow 
The fields were full of corn, 

And proud was I of fighting 
And glad that I was born. 


I had my civvy things on 

But those were packed away, 
Except this pair of brates 

You see me in to-day. 


I bought my pair of braces 
At Abdon under Clee 

And, oh, they’d keep the bags up 
Of stronger boys than me. 


I gird them on for marching 
In sunshine and in rain, 

They cost me one-and-fivepence 
And well they bear the strain. 


The bugle blows “ Defaulters” 
But still the buckles stand, 
And when they need adjustment 

I move them up the band. 


For caps and boots and tunics 
The country finds the pelf, 

But holding up one’s trousers 
One has to do oneself. 


And long the King might whistle 
For likely lads in brown 
If none of us had braces. 


And all our bags came down. EVoE. 
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Civil Air Guard 


V.—Solo 


NCE more I am sitting in this formidable aeroplane, 

But to-day, for the first time, I am sitting in it all 

alone. My Instructor has left me, I have locked the 

glass roof over my head and he is looking at me through 

my glass window as if I were a goldfish in a bowl. As it is 

contrary to the custom of Instructors to show anything 

but optimism in the presence of a pupil, he looks at me with 

an encouraging smile, and as pupils are too proud to evince 

alarm in the presence of an Instructor, I look out of my 

bow! with an expression which is, I hope, determined and 
yet modest. 

“Just make one circuit of the aerodrome, land, and bring 
the aeroplane back to the Club House,” says my Instructor, 
as casually as.if he were asking me to exercise the dog. 

“Yes, Sir,” Lreply, pretending that this will be rather fun. 

My Instructor nods briefly and walks away and I no 
longer pretend that this will be rather fun. On the contrary 
my heart sinks to my boots and my hands grow uncom. 
fortably clammy. I look about me with undisguised fear 
and aversion, and I feel that any unpleasant situation—the 
thirty-foot diving platform, the dentist’s chair, even a field 
occupied by an angry bull—would be preferable to sitting 
alone in this abominable aeroplane. However, I cannot well 
at this stage say that I will give up flying. Nor can I sit 
here indefinitely with my will-power oozing rapidly away 
through the rudder-bars. Instead I become suddenly 
desperate. I open the throttle full out, the engine bursts 
into an intimidating roar and the aeroplane starts rushing 
at increasing speed across the aerodrome. 

Now that I am irrevocably under way I begin to feel 
a little better. The aeroplane, relieved of the weight of 
my Instructor, takes to the air with unaccustomed vivacity 
and the trees on the far boundary, which had been advane- 
ing as ominously as Birnam Wood, dwindle suddenly into 
insignificance. While the engine roars powerfully to itself 
and currents of air bounce me gently up and down I climb 
steadily to the spot above the river where, a quarter of an 
hour before, I had ceased climbing with my Instructor. 
Below me a dwarf steamer is making its way up the stream, 
and on the bank two little men are staring up at my aero- 
plane. I am grateful for the interest of these little men. It 
suddenly occurs to me that from their point of view I am 
not an anxious pupil doing his first solo, but a real pilot 
flying an aeroplane. All at once I grow confident, even a 
little triumphant. I turn left and fly down the river with 
the feelings of a man who has attained an easy mastery of 
his machine. 

This triumph, however, is short-lived. Up till this point 
the aeroplane has tolerantly made things easy for me, but 
now, as if becoming aware of an atmosphere of hubris, it 
decides to bring down my pride. Taking advantage of a 


convenient bump it evinces a wayward inclination to roll | 


over on its side, to swing out of its course and to drop with 
sickening abruptness to a lower level. My confidence 
vanishes like magic, beads of cold sweat break out on my 


forehead, and for the rest of the circuit I direct my aeroplane 
with a respectful timidity more in keeping with my status. | 


In this humble frame of mind I complete my circuit and 
throttle down so that I may glide in to land. This is not 
an agreeable prospect, and as I look nervously down at the 
Club House and the small tree over which I am going to 


come in it becomes even less agreeable. For it strikes me | 


that the Club House and tree are disturbingly small—much 
smaller than they ought to be, and as I cross the boundary 
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THE OLD SEA-DOG 


“ Any telegram for me?” 
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“Flarold dear, if you keep making those dreadful faces I’m afraid you'll stay like it.” 


[ realise with unnerving clarity that I am so high that if I 
land I shall land in a tree on the far side of the aerodrome. 

I do not land. I open the throttle and as I fly once more 
over Birnam Wood I picture myself flying ignobly round 
the aerodrome until my petrol runs out. Already I seem 
to have been in the air for a very long time, so long that 
when I come over the river and see the steamer still there 
in almost the same position I am overcome by astonishment. 
My two little men are also still there on the bank, and once 
more they look patiently up at my aeroplane. I feel well 
disposed towards these little men, and as I do not wish to 
shake their faith in me by constantly reappearing, I 
suddenly determine that this time, at all costs, I will land. 
To give myself plenty of room to lose height I accordingly 
make a very wide circuit, and as I glide over the aerodrome 
boundary I see with relief that the Club House and the 
tree have reverted to their normal size. 

Now I am actually about to land and my relief gives way 
to feelings of vivid apprehension and misgiving. I take 
a last anxious look at the wind-sock and then fix my eyes 
desperately on the ground, well ahead and to the left as 
I have been told. The ground rises slowly up. It continues 
to rise. Suddenly it grows very large and begins to rush 
past me with terrifying speed. I ease back the stick. 
Daisies and tufts of grass whirl by and I pull the stick right 
back and await the violent bump and the succession of 
bounces which will show that once more I have allowed the 
aeroplane to drop on to its wheels. But there is no bump. 
There is a sudden swishing of long grass, a comfortable 
grating sound from the tail-skid and—good heavens!— 
[ am down. 





The Whirl We Live In 


Spotlight on a Commercial Studio 


From Platen Bros., Ltd., Printers, to Cameraids, Litd., 


Industrial Photographers. 
14th June, 1939. 


DeEaR Sirs,—We require a photograph of a haddock ona 
plate and should be glad if you would let us have one 
10 ins. by 8 ins. glossy print of this subject at your earliest 


convenience. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upprr-Case. 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
15th June, 1939. 
Dear Sirs,—We enclose herewith one glossy print, size 
10 ins. by 8 ins. of haddock on plate and hope that you will 
find this satisfactory. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids, Ltd., 
KE. FIcrtent. 
From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
I7th June, 1939. 
Dear Strs,—We return herewith the print of haddock 
on plate and should be glad if you would retouch this s 
that the fish faces left instead of right. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. UpPpEer-Case. 
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From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
19th June, 1939. 
DeaR SrRs,—We return one haddock, reversed, and 
hope that this now meets with your approval. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
EK. FictEnt. 
From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
20th June, £939. 
DeaR Strs,—We return haddock print herewith. Please 
draw in a background, showing the fishing fleet at sunrise, 
and reduce the haddock and plate to half present size. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upprer-CasE. 
P.S.—Our Cashier suggests that the lower lip might 
with advantage be made a little less cynical. 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
22nd June, 1939. 

DEAR Strrs,—We return amended haddock with fishing 
fleet abeam, the whole kissed by the rising sun. You will 
note that we have removed the sneer from the lower lip, 
and trust that all is now well. 

Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
EK. FIctent. 
From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
23rd June, 1939. 

Dear Sirs,—We are sorry to trouble you again, but 
would you make the sunrise a sunset and change the fishing 
smacks to trawlers? As the matter is getting urgent we 
would like this by return, if possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Uprer-Case. 

P.S.—Our Managing Director does not like the plate. 

Will you substitute a block of ice ? 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
24th June, 1939. 
Dear Srrs,—Herewith haddock glacé in the sunset with 
trawlers in attendance. Trust this is now O.K. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. Ficrent. 


From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 
. 26th June, 1939. 
VERY URGENT 

Dear Strs,—We have decided to change the haddock for 
a bicycle and use a background drawing of the Canadian 
Rockies. Will you please put the necessary retouching in 
hand immediately as we are ready to run off when this 
block is through ¢ 

Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. UpPEerR-CAsE. 

P.S.—Our Chairman would prefer this matt instead of 

glossy. 
From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
27th June, 1939. 
Dear Sirs,—Enclosed please find matted, fishless, 
bicycle in Rockies. We have taken the liberty of removing 
the block of ice, although you did not mention this point. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 

E. Fictent. 
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From Platen Bros, to Cameraids. 
28th June, 1939. 

Dear Strs,—We have received the altered ‘‘ Haddock on 
plate” print and must admit that we are rather disappointed 
with it. Your artist seems to have been exceptionally slow 
in appreciating our requirements throughout, otherwise 
we cannot help feeling that all this correspondence would 
have been unnecessary. 

Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
G. Upprer-Case. 

P.S.—Our Board of Directors considers that a sundial 
would have been far better than a bicycle, but in view of 
the urgency we have decided to use the print as it stands. 


Invoice from Cameraids to Platen Bros. 


30th June, 1939. 
To photographing haddock on plate and 


supplying one print 10 ins. by 8ins. .. so 606i C9 
To artist’s time. . ae oe ie = £6 6 O 
fi 7 @ 


From Platen Bros. to Cameraids. 


7th July, 1939. 

Dear Strs,—We return your invoice for £7 7s. Od., as we 
are sure that there must be a mistake somewhere. Haddock 
are very cheap these days and we never pay more than 
7/6 for a simple print of this nature: in fact our Chairman’s 
son usually takes all the photographs we use, and we 
merely sent you this order because we understood that 
your charges were reasonable. 

If you will reduce the guinea to 10/6 (ten shillings and 
sixpence) and—of course—cancel the groundless charge 
for artist’s time, we will be pleased to pass this for payment. 

Yours faithfully, 
For Platen Bros., Ltd., 
I. Dopertrr, Cashier. 


Y 


P.S.—Our Manager thinks your service is deplorable. 


From Cameraids to Platen Bros. 
10th July, 1939. 


Re Happock ON PLATE 


Dear Sirs,—We cannot agree to any reduction in our 
charges as shown on our invoice of June 30th, but as a 
slight concession—and quite without prejudice—-we are 
sending you the original haddock—without the block of ice. 

Yours finally, 
For Cameraids Ltd., 
E. FIctent. 


P.S.—Our artist thinks your policemen are wonderful— 


amongst other things! 





For the New Army 


In our advertisement pages this week appears an 
appeal for your support for the Y.M.C.A. The great 
expansion of our armed forces has provided the 
Y.M.C.A. with a tremendous new task. How vital 
that task is, and how urgent the need, is explained 
on page ix. Will you help? 


nape 
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At the Pictures 





PETROGRAD AND PaRISs 


Brusu up your history before going 
to see Lenin in October, which is now 
in the second of its two weeks at The 


Forum, Villiers Street. The year is 
1917, Kerensky’s Provisional Govern- 
ment is in power, or thinks it is, and 
Russia has still a front line facing 
the Germans. The Bolsheviks, whose 
immediate aim is to stop the war, are 
boiling up nicely for revolution. Lenin 
arrives by train from Finland to take 
charge. 

His arrival is a jolly piece of work. 
He travels, as all wanted revolution- 
aries should, on the foot-plate of the 
engine. The platform at Petrograd is 
guarded by soldiers, strung out like 
porters at a London terminus. Things 
look bad for Ilyitch. But his body- 
guard, Okhlopkov (Vassili, if I re- 
member right, to his friends) uncouples 
the engine, which proceeds a few yards 
emitting dense clouds of steam from 
its lower regions and Lenin walks off 


in the fog. For the greater part of 


the rest of the film he is hiding in 
Vassili’s house. 

The personality of Lenin, which is 
the pith and moment of this film, is 
built up partly by the extraordinarily 
fine acting of Boris SHcuuKy, still 
more by the effect which he is shown 
to have on his companions. 
There is a scene in the early 
hours of the morning at Vassili’s 
house, when Lenin is huddled 
up asleep on the floor. Vassili 
and his wife sit close together 
gazing wordlessly at the shape- 
less hump under an old coat 
while the clock on the wall ticks 
on and on and on. At last 
the wife, who is not supposed 
to know of Lenin’s identity, 
whispers, “It’s he?” and Vassili 
gently shakes his head. That is 
all, but the effect of love and 
loyalty created here is over- 
powering. This is really great 
direction. 

The story is told in under- 
tones, there is a subfuse element 
throughout—even the revolu- 
tionary scenes, the storming of 
the Winter Palace at the end, 
are somehow subdued and quiet. 
There is shooting of course, and 
plenty of swift action, but one is 
never deafened by noise or shattered 
by the kind of million-dollar spectacle 
that Hollywood likes to make of its 
revolutions. Also, is it merely my 
fancy that the Russians like to keep 
their cameras at a respectful distance ? 


Lenin 
Bodyguard 


I do not recall enormous emotional 


faces covering the screen. I remember 


rather dim-lit almost empty streets, 
Lenin striding up and down a corridor, 


his chin thrust out and hands grasping 


his lapels or thrust down on to his hips, 





A SCOOPED-UP EDITOR 


Macgregor. .... ALASTAIR SI™M 


Vassili smiling at his chief’s uncon- 
scious back from an open doorway, 
Kerensky and his colleagues waiting 
in dismay for the revolutionaries to 
burst in upon them. 

I do not, however, recall Trotsky. 
How can this be? 





J-wD. 


WITH THE PROBLEM 


Boris SHCHUKIN 


WRESTLING 


practical organisation of the insurrec- 
tion,” wrote STraLin in Pravda, “was 
conducted under the immediate leader- 
ship of the President of the Petrograd 
Soviet, Comrade Trotsky.” (This in- 
formation is borrowed from CuHRIS- 
TOPHER HO..is’s book on Lenin, for 


** All the work of 


N. P. GKHOLOPKOV 
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which my thanks). But if Trotsky 
put in an appearance in this film he 
escaped my notice. Is it possible that 
there has been some monkeying about 
with history here? 

Stalin is on view, by the way— 
looking younger of course, and rather 
more curly-headed than I should haye 
expected, but readily recognisable: 
a benevolent figure in the background, 
ripe with promise. Also present are 
others of the big boys of those days, 
but the emphasis all through is on 
Lenin (naturally) and his bodyguard, 
I have already referred to the per. 
formance of Borts SHCHUKIN, but it 
is worth adding that his make-up is 
also a triumph. 

N. P. GKHOLOPKOV, or GKHLOPKOv if 
you prefer it, or even more simply 
GKLOPKOV (you will find all three spell. 
ings here and there in and about the 
precincts of The Forum) gives a most 
sensitive and attractive portrayal of 
the bodyguard Vassili (or Okhlopko 
or, I dare say, Okholopkov if you want 
to make the most of it). And there are 
some excellent minor characterisations, 

Lenin in October ought to be seen. 
It is followed at the same cinema 
by Papaninitsi, a Russian film of the 
four men left at the North Pole by the 
Soviet Expedition, and of their even- 
tual return to Moscow. This, too, 
sounds interesting. 


I missed This Man is News and s 
was saved the disappointment 
that most critics seem to have 
felt about its successor, T'his Man 
in Paris. Not that I thought the 
film particularly good. I didn't. 
Apart from Atastarr Sim, who 
is richly and Scottishly enter. 
taining as Macgregor, the News 
Editor of an English paper's 
Continental edition, it hardly 
exists at all. 

Barry K. (“My hat’s on the 
side of my head”’) BARNES does 
not appeal to me very much, and 
VALERIE Hopson is handicapped 
by having to fire off a lot of 
crushing witticisms, which are 
neither witty nor crushing. The 
thrills — this is, of course, 
a comedy-thriller—are rather 
clumsily constructed, and the 
villainy is of the “I hope, for his 
sake, he won’t be too—clever” 
order. Take it by and large, the 
only thing this film has in common 

with The Thin Man is its thinness. 

I see I am falling into VALERIE 
Hosson’s pitfall, the crushing witti- 
cism. There is some good fun in the 
picture and lots of people will like it 
all very much. But it might have 
been so much better. H. F. E. 
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“And a deep depression centred over England. . .” 


Gardener’s Chronicle 


R Ladyship’s lipstick is into the Lydo,” 
Said Giles the gardener in peevish tones 
To Popplewhite the first footman. “It’s that there 
perishin’ Fido; 
Iseed ’im comin’ out of the shrubbery 
With one of ’is danged bones, 
And then I looks again and I says ‘Lumme!’ I says, 
‘it ain’t: 
It’s some of that there face-paint.’ ” 
“Ar,” says Popplewhite the footman, ‘and there bain’t 
‘arf a bobbery 
Up to th’ ’ouse. Nigh ’arf an hour agone— 
I was in the still-room mendin’ of the carpet-sweeper, 
Which don’t sweep, nor ever will, to my thinking— 
Nellie Proudwistle the second ’ousemaid says to me, 
‘Cor!’ she says, ‘anyone’d think ’e’d been drinking.’ 
“Qo ’ad?’ I says, and she says, ‘"Is Lordship. The way ‘e 
went on! 
If you arst me, ’e’d ought to ’ave a keeper. 
“Blarst it!” ’e says, and other words it would hill become 
me to repeat, 
“Can’t I ’ave a dip in me own swimmin’-pool,” says ‘e, 
“In this crool ‘eat 
Without coming out smeared all over with paint like a 
ruddy Injun?” ’e says. 
“Lido, indeed!” ’e says. ‘‘They called ’em ‘orse-ponds in 
my young days.” 

And then I ’ears Masters the butler, oom ’is Lordship ’ad 
been haddressing, 
Say, “Yes, your Lordship. Quite unaccountable, and if I 

may say so, your Lordship, most distressing.”’ 


“So that’s why ’er Ladyship come to me just now all of 
a “uff,” 

‘aid Giles the gardener, “and ‘Giles,’ she says in ‘er 
‘aughtiest manner, 

Someone’s been and filled me Leedo with paint and stuff 

And I want to know the meanin’ of it, 

And I’d also like a word with ’ooever ’as the cleanin’ of it.’ 

You'll excuse me, m’lady,’ I says, ‘but if you'll ask 
Miss Diana 

To keep that perishin’ pup of ’ers from orf of my borders 

You wouldn’t ’ave no call to be givin’ such horders.’ 
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‘Wot’s Fido got to do with it?’ says she, sharp-like. 

‘Only,’ I says, ‘that I seed the little tyke 

Killin’ a piece of this ’ere face-paint—lipstick, they calls it— 

Under the rhododendrums, and when ’e sees me ’e ’auls it 

Over to the Lydo and drops it in the water. 

Real vexed, I was, m’lady, and if it ’adn’t been for me 
rheumatics ’e’d ’ave ‘ad a proper skelp from me 
besom, like ’e oughter.’” 

“Ho,” says Popplewhite, the first footman,.“‘and what was 
‘er Ladyship’s ripost 

To that?” “Quite took my breath away, she did,” said Giles 

The gardener. ‘‘‘ Damn the damned dog!’ she says, kind of 
savage almost. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, m/’lady,’ I interpolutes, ‘but ‘e’s 
all that and more,’ I says to ’er. 

‘Ar, but what’ll I do about ’is Lordship?’ she says. 

‘“*Oppin’ mad ’e is,’ she says. 

‘Talkin’ about ’avin’ pore Fido shot and filling me swimmin’- 
pool 

With carp.’ 

‘Lumme!’ I says, sort of unthinkin’ like, ‘’is Lordship 
ain’t no fool 

Neither.’ ‘Ho, ain’t ’e!’ says ’er Ladyship, real sharp, 

‘Well, ’e ’ad sense enough to tell me to give you the sack,’ 

She says, ‘and it won’t do no good askin’ me to persuade 
‘im to take you back.’ 

‘That’s all right, m’lady,’ I says, ‘there’s no call for you 
to fret. 

Me and ’is Lordship both knows ’ow to fergive and ferget. 

Anyways I bain’t to blame if that ’orrible little ’ound goes 
eatin’ Miss Diana’s face-paint, 

Dang it, I bain’t.’ 

‘But it wasn’t ’ers. It was my lipstick,’ she says, ‘’twas 
only Saturday I bought it.’ 

‘Well now, m’lady,’ I says, with what they calls a touch 

of old-world courtesy, ‘’oo’d ’ave thought it!’” 

ALGOL. 
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“ Now you see what will happen to you if you persist 
in swallowing orange pips.” 
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UR signalling school, having 
mastered semaphore and (more 


or less) Morse, has been wander- 


ing respectfully through the pages of 


The International Code of Signals, 
which is one of the great contributions 
of Britain to the fraternity of man. 

It is a well-written work and, for 


care and clarity, not to speak of 


industry and ingenuity, it must com- 
mand the respectful praise of any man 
of letters. 

And there is even more than that 
to please the literary man. He must 
envy anyone who is able to express so 
much so simply. Perhaps the reader 
does not know how to send across the 
water such a message as: 

“ You should stop. I have something 
important to communicate.” 


SSS 


y. = 
MS Slip a 


4 


PoruLar MIscoNcEPTIONS—PaRIS 


“WwW _—" 


That is done by the single letter L. 
“All persons are to repair on board 
as the vessel is about to proceed to sea.”’ 
To say all that you simply hoist 
the flag for P, which even you can 
probably recognise as the Blue Peter. 
Under Two-Letter Signals the mes- 
sages are naturally even more dramatic, 
but still enviably concise :— 
TH _ I have lost my propellor.* 
OQ I passed numerous icebergs 
on or near track. 
NV_ I am on fire in store-room. 
KM I will endeavour to connect 
with line-throwing —ap- 
paratus. 
HL It is not safe to go so fast. 





* But why do they spell it thus? 
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IK You should prepare for a7 
cyclone, hurricane, typhoon. 7 


And it must be fun to make to the | 


signal L, mentioned above, the terse 
reply W X, which means: 


“I cannot stop to communicate with © 
” 


you. 


There is a good signalling story in 7 


Captain Slocum’s great book, Sailin | 
Alone Around the World. Towards the 7 
end of his three years’ voyage in his 


small ten-tonner the Spray he met a) ~ 


American warship, the Oregon. ‘The ~ 


great ship,” he says, “was flying the 7 


signals C B T, which read, ‘Are ther | 


any men-of-war about?’” 
who till that moment had no notiot 
that the Spanish-American War wa 
on, made the signal— 


Slocum, ~ 
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Ce re ee mee 


Ew 
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“No. LET US KEEP TOGETHER 
FOR MUTUAL PROTECTION ” 
which the Oregon’s captain “did not 

seem to regard as necessary.” 

But why, we wonder, should sailors 
only enjoy such fun? How often, 
as we pass through the city, we should 
like to hoist such signals as W X or 
HL (above). A vegetarian restaurant, 
they told us in our youth, did provide 
its customers with little flags to be 
worn upon the lapel. These, set at 
different angles like a_taxi-driver’s 
fag, were to indicate whether the 
wearer was willing to converse with 
strangers or not. <A sort of WX, in 
fact. 

And there is, we understand, a 
primitive kind of cede in use among 
motorists. But surely the possible 
avenues of signalling in civilian life 
have scarcely begun to be explored. 
Special elaborations of the W X group, 
for example, would fill some obvious 


} gaps :— 
» Ata Cocktail Party 


WXP “Do not speak to me. I 
only came here to have a quiet cock- 
tail or two and see the pictures.” 

At the Ball 

WXK_ “Who is my hostess? | 
am going now. No one has spoken to 
me yet, and I am delighted, but | 
should like to say Thank you.” 

In the Train 
WXT “After Reading (or Rugby, 


' or Bath) I shall be charmed to have 


a chat about the harvest and Hitler 
with anyone; but I have to make a 
speech this evening and I must think 
of something to say.” 

At a Public Dinner 


WXU “Yes, dear lady. I know 


' I am poor company, for I have to 
| propose 


‘The Guests.’ I find the 


' Mansion House very alarming, and I 


» hate microphones; 
_ over I will communicate with you 
freely.” 


for a 
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but when it is 


In Parliament perhaps the Speaker's 


| troubles would be lightened if the 


Members were able to give him some 
visual sign of their intentions. 
HST “Yes, Sir, I do want to 


| say a word, but I promise not to be 


» more than five minutes.” 
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CLX “Ihave been trying to catch 
your eye for six hours. I do not 
really want to speak about agriculture, 
but my constituents will eat me if I 


) don’t, so please, Sir, do what you can.” 


And a few two-letter hoists for social 
emergencies may be suggested: 


> Ata Dinner 


FS “Help! I slipped off my 
starboard shoe under the table and 
now I am quite unable to locate it.” 
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At the Cinema 


MK “You should give me a wide 
berth. The lady behind me has seen 


this film before and is explaining the 
plot to a deaf uncle.” 


In the Street 


TO “You should steer to windward 
of me. I am smoking strong black 
shag.” 

In the Suburbs 
KL “You should close your 


windows. We are giving a big party 
to-night.” 
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At the Club 
NP “Yes, I have heard the new 
story about Hitler and do not want 
to hear it again.” 
TS “Help! he is telling me the 
new story about Hitler again.” 


How are the signals to be flown’? 
A mere committee point. The girls, we 
feel, might wear some jolly little flags 
in the hat, and the men little cards 
upon the breast or back. But we leave 
the details to Science and Whitehall. 

A. Y. & 














“Joe, a boy has been here inquiring for you.” 
“Thank you, Missis, an’ was he a very tall boy with a 


rather dark complexion?” 
































. 
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“What in thunder made you play that ball into our own goal?” 


“Comes of playing under so many different names. 
Bush-whacker or a Guinea-pig this afternoon.” 








Couldn’t remember whether I was a 


(“If fish can fall from the clouds, why not frogs? ”"—General Sir Beauvoir de Lisle, in a letter to “The Times.”] 


/¥-Y General, you are right! 
It is obvious—Quite—Quite! 


There is no justice in this favouritism. 


In Camberley or Quetta any day 
The thirsty earth may quiver with a chrism 
Of mullet (red or grey), 
Sardines, sprats, gurnards, halibut or cod; 
And, I must say, it does seem rather odd 
That of the upper air 
Frogs should not have a fair 
Proportionate share. 


Why—fish forsooth!—it can rain cats and dogs, 
So why not frogs? 
How can we pick and choose? 
How can we be such hogs 
As, granting these the privilege, to refuse 
An equal right to frogs? 


To arms! Brave frogs, support your General! 
Forsake each wooing, each encircling well, 
Fishpools of Heshbon. Egypt’s fleshpots, all 
The gammon and the spinach and the rolls, 
And; with new resolution in your souls, 
The song of Freedom swell! 





Yea, should there only greet your discontent 
Evasive answers from the Government, 
To arms! brave frogs! I say, 
Cast complexes away, 
Bulge out your eyes, expand your leathery flanks, 
And, spurning timorous croakers in your ranks, 
Contemptuous of their cold webbed feet, 
Who basely urge retreat, 
Start to raise Cain, 
Insisting on your pilfered Place in the Rain. 
Bethink how all your tribe 
Through struggles that I hardly need describe 
Rose through the tadpole stage to higher things! 
Remember deeds of yore; 
Unleash the Frogs of War. 
The future still before you lies; 
Frog-march to victory! Leap-frog to the skies! 
Soar as on wings! 
And then, with mighty swish, 
Fall, like the proudest of those boastful fish! 


Such triumph must await Batrachian Youth, 
Cling they but fast to the eternal truth 

That while there’s Life there’s Hop 
Excuse me; I must stop. 
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RE you enjoying yourself?” 
“Not very much. I wish 
there were more happening.” 

“Well, Henley has been like this 
for a hundred years, and everyone 
thinks . 

“Surely it must have changed a 
little in all that time?” 

“Well, yes, for one thing people 
don’t row in hats any longer.” 

“T should have liked them better in 
top-hats.” 

“Straw-hats.” 

“What was it they wore top-hats 
for, then?” 

“Cricket.” 

“They never rowed in them?” 

“No, but I believe they wore them 
to watch in.” 

“And now they have changed to 
those ridiculous little caps. If they 
think they look better they might as 
well wear those at weddings; they 
would be laughed at.” 

“They wear those to show they once 
rowed themselves.” 

“What conceit! They don’t put on 
cricket caps to watch cricket, do they ? 
Why don’t they go to fights in boxing- 
gloves? Men do seem children. And 
what colours to choose! Pale blue— 
and pink. Like babies’ cots when they 
don’t know which is going to be what.” 

“At any rate you have seen some 
exciting racing, and that is what you 
came for.” 

“T came to see the frocks.” 

“os.” 

“And that’s all there is to look at. 
There is a race every half-hour, but 





> you can’t see anything except a lot of 


silly men peering up the river with long 
necks and open mouths, pretending 


| they know who’s in front.” 


“They do know. There are signals.” 
“Are there? Then what are they so 
cocky about? If everybody else can 
see who’s in front, what is there in it ?”’ 
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* They all try to see the signals first.” 
“How very exciting! I wish the 





races were. All you see is one 
team : 

“Crew.” 

“—row past looking most  self- 
satisfied; and then the others come 
rushing along looking positively 
awful.” 


“So would you look awful if you had 
been behind all the way.” 

“Of course they are behind. They 
row so badly. If they weren’t so 
awful at doing it they might be in 
front.” 

“They don’t get behind because 
they are awful at doing it. They look 
awful doing it because they have got 
behind.” 


“Oh! Then why are they behind, 
clever?” 
“Oh, how can you know anything 


had the 


” 


about it? If you had ever 
pleasure of rowing in a boat-race—— 


‘There is no pleasure in it. Look 
at their faces.” 
“What is the matter with their 
faces ?”’ 


* They look as if the skin doesn’t fit.” 

“You would grimace a bit if you 
felt as they do.” 

“Then I should not go in for it. 
And if I were going to look as awful 
as that I shouldn’t ask people to come 
and watch me. I would rather they 
saw me doing something I looked nice 
doing. Don’t any of these men play 
tennis ?” 

“Not at Henley.” 

‘At Phyllis Court they do.” 

“Tt is not included in the programme, 
even so.” 

“A pity.” 

“This is not a water gymkhana.” 

“Well, I prefer the little regattas 
where every race is different from the 
last race. I hope that when the women 
come by—— 
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A Hundred Dull Years 


“Women will not come by.” 

“Then what is this Ladies’ Plate? 
Just something they pass round?” 

“A race for men.” 

“How preposterous! What would 
people say at Wimbledon if they put 
on the Women’s Singles and only let 
men play? And what’s this? The 
Visitors? A kind of Fathers’ race . . .? 
Can anyone just take off his coat and 
go in for it?” 





“Tt is another ordinary race—for 
men.” 
“Not for the Visitors at all? Is the 


prize given by the Visitors?” 

“Not as far as I know. No one has 
asked me to subscribe.” 

‘Well, I do think this is the silliest 
regatta.” 

“Tt has been going on for a hundred 
years, and people come from all over 
the world, let me tell you.” 

“To find out why? -I’m_ not 
surprised. And the only good thing 
was cut out. The women would have 
loved to have seen them holding on to 
their hats with one hand and rowing 
as hard as they could with the other.” 

“And so you think it dull?” 

“A little, yes, for women.” 

“T’m afraid that’s what it is meant 
to be, because once the women have 
found that out they let the men come 
alone. That’s what the men want to do, 
only, you see, I wanted to be different. 
I tried to be the only man who ever 
brought the girl he loved to Henley, 
and she was really all swept up about 
the rowing part. No one has ever done 
that in a hundred years, and I was an 
idealist, but somehow, like a trusting 
kid, I thought 

“Darling! I love you terribly and 
I think Henley is the most mar- 
vellously thrilling place I ever came to 
in my life; and of it all, I want to tell 
you that I think the rowing part is 
just toe absolutely twee.” 
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——Franle_ 
“TRayrolds 


“The man shouted ‘Over!’ ” 


“ZF you’d really rather watch a 
cricket-match than see the cathe- 
dral, say so!” said my aunt 

scornfully. 

“T would really rather watch a 
cricket-match than see the cathedral,” 
I replied humbly. 

“Well, I think it’s very rude to Mrs. 
Sharpe’s cousin. He is a minor canon 
there and is going to show us round.” 

“You’ve got Uncle Georgé with 
you,” I pointed out. 

“Very well. We'll all join you after 
lunch in the Pavilion.” 

“Do you think 
doubtfully. - 

“Nonsense! She would enjoy it 
above all things. There will probably 
be a band, and you said yourself it 
was a first-class match.” 

They arrived a bit before tea, when 
things were getting exciting. 

“Hullo!” I said. ‘Our side’s in 





?” T began 


again and we’ve just lost a wicket.” 
“What are they playing?” asked 
my aunt. 
“Cricket at the moment,” said my 
uncle. 





Cricket Without Tears 


‘“No, I mean the band.” 

“Oh,” I said, “it sounds 
‘Glorious Devon.’” 

“Ts that because we are playing 
Devonshire?’’ asked Mrs. Sharpe 
intelligently. 

“No. Look at myscore-card. Devon- 
shire is only a second-class county.” 

“Oh!” she protested. “What a 
shame! Only think of Dartmoor!” 

“And Plymouth Hoe,” put in my 
uncle. 

“Never mind,” she said: ‘the 
cathedral was glorious, and your 
uncle and aunt were delighted with the 
Bishop’s Throne. What are they all 
clapping for?” 

“Jones is out,” I explained. 

“Oh, poor fellow!” she said. ‘*What- 
ever will he do now?” 

“T’ve no idea,” said Uncle George, 
“unless he goes to see the Bishop’s 
Throne.” 

“Here comes the great Brown,” I 
announced. 

“Who is the man,” asked Mrs. 
Sharpe, “that is going to bounce the 
ball at him?” 


like 


“TI know, dear, but 
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“yr it 


the thing goes on.” 


“The bowler’s name is Robinson,” 
I said, feeling rather conscious of the 
people sitting round us. 

“Why is everyone so quiet?” de- 
manded my aunt. 

“Hush!” I whispered: “if Robinson 


gets Brown out this ball he’ll have | 


done the hat-trick.” 
There was a tense silence in the 
pavilion as the bowler began his run. 








q 
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Suddenly Mrs. Sharpe cried out: 7 
“Oh, do just look at that haystack, 


everyone! It looks just like a cake 
with a slice cut out of it.” 

But the great Brown was out and 
everyone was looking at us in pained 
amusement. 
unmoved. 

“Oh, poor Mr. Brown!” wailed Mn. 
Sharpe. “I never realised.” 

I got up. 

“T think I shall go for’a walk round 
the ground,” I said. 

“That’s right,” said my aunt, “ani 
you can show your uncle where he cai 
get his tea. They’re beginning t? 
play ‘The Mikado,’ so we’ll stay her 
I’m se glad we all came.” 
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THE CALCULATING BEAR 








July 12 1939 


Impressions of Parliament 


Synopsis of the Week 

Monday, July 3rd.—Commons: Finance 
Bill taken in Committee. 

Tuesday, July 4th.—Lords: Civil De- 
fence Bill considered on report. 
Ministry of Supply Bill taken in 
Committee. 

Commons: Scotland. 


Wednesday, July 5th.—Lords: De- 
bate on refugees. 


Commons: Transport review. 


Monday, July 3rd. — Foreign 
affairs remaining sticky and _in- 
de‘inite, the Front Bench blocked 
through a number of unexciting 
overs. All the P.M. would say 
about the coyness of the Kremlin 
was that he was waiting for the 
Russian reply to the latest pro- 

sals. He praised the admirable 
calm of the Polish Government in 
the face of what reliable reports 
showed to be extensive provocation 
ofa military nature; and as regards 
the Far East, Mr. BuTLER informed 
the House that our Ambassador had 
been instructed to point out in 
Tokyo that any further stripping 
of British subjects must endanger 
the chances of the coming con- 
ference. 

Only if war should break out do the 
Government intend to introduce legis- 
lation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on insurance 
against war damage, the SoLiciror- 
GENERAL told Sir Wim.1am Davison, 
who would have liked householders’ 


WILL HE STRANGLE IT? 
(After the “Infant Hercules” in the Naples 
Museum) 
Cart. Euan WALLACE MAKES HIS DEBUT 
4S MINISTER oF TRANSPORT. 


anxiety removed at once; but Sir 
TERENCE O’ConNOR assured him that 
the Government intended to stand by 
the recommendation “that the lessee 
or lessor should be relieved by statute 
from obligation, expressed or implied, 
to repair war damage.” 


SMELLING A RAT 


Lord GAtNFrorD expressed the fear that 
the powers given to the Minister of Supply 
might some day be used by a Government 
to nationalize industries just as it pleased. 


The movement, about which Mr. DE 
La Bere put a question, to give added 
facilities in the Press Gallery to corre- 
spondents of Dominion and foreign 
papers is an excellent idea, but Mr. 
P’s. R. cannot help feeling that the 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMS should first remedy 
his ungenerous treatment of such 
British weeklies as still try to give a 
fair picture of Parliament. (And Toby 
is of the opinion that there should be 
a Distinguished Tail-Waggers’ Gallery 
where he could have a basket for the 
brighter debates.) 

The Finance Bill is fast becoming an 
old friend. During the conclusion of 
its committee stage this evening the 
Labour Party tried vainly, not for 
the first time, to exempt co-operative 
societies from N.D.C. 

Tuesday, July 4th—The Lords wisely 
refused to accept Lord MUNSTER’s 
optimistic assurance that local authori- 
ties would give full consideration to 
“amenities” when they came to 
exercise their powers under the Civil 
Defence Bill. One has only to drive 
slowly out of London to gauge the 
esthetic sensitiveness of Councils. As 
a result of five years as Commissioner 
of Works, Lord Haruecu described 
local authorities as worse vandals than 
private landlords, and Lord Swinton 
had no hope that national monuments 
and public spaces would be respected 
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unless these were specifically men- 
tioned in the Bill. In view of this 
pressure Lord MUNSTER agreed to 
produce an amendment at the next 
stage. 
When the Supply Bill was taken 
in Committee, the Government were 
again obliged to reconsider their 
position by the insistence of several 
peers that, while nobody could 
reasonably object to the new 
Minister having the right to manu- 
facture vital articles during an 
emergency, the fact that the Bill 
did not give any time-limit to this 
power left an easy road open for 
the nationalization of industry by 
a later Government. Lord Cuat- 
FIELD felt that any Government so 
inclined would set about their own 
legislation, and Lord SNELL made 
fun of what he called “an attack 
upon an entirely reputable and 
altogether guileless political party ” ; 
but Lord ZETLAND had to give in. 
The Drummer Who Fainted sounds 
too like H. M. Bareman to be taken 
seriously, but Members in the Com- 
mons are concerned that a youth 
who faded out during the Trooping 
the Colour should be punished for 
such a human fault. The record 
of his error has now been ex- 
punged, and drummers are waiting 
hopefully for the case of The General 
Who Giggled. 
The Labour Party made a tremen- 
dous fuss because Sir VicroR WARREN- 
DER, apparently in all innocence, 


“ ANYHOW, 
SHELVED 


Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. 
IT’S NO USE BROODING OVER 
EGGS.” 
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replied in answer to a question about 
ex-members of the International 
Brigade being turned down for the 
Army that the War Office had the 
natural right of any prospective 
employer to inquire into character. 
This, cried Miss WILKINSON, was a 
slur on a heroic body of citizens, and 
she called upon Mr. SPEAKER for 
revenge; but as in the next breath 
she told Sir Victor that in effect he 
was a liar her claim was thought to be 
invalidated. 

Colonel CoLVILLE’s review of Scottish 
health had its bright side, for the 
death-rate last year in the rugged 
north was the lowest ever recorded, 
and one working-class house in four 
is now post-War; but he had to admit 
that slum-conditions were still very 
bad, particularly in Glasgow. 

Mr. P’s. R. wishes to lodge a protest 
of the weightiest kind against Mr. 
HorE-BELIsHa’s most unfortunate 
decision, revealed in a written answer 
to-day, to supply militiamen with 
bérets for their plain-clothes uniform. 
He would ask Mr. Hore-BeE.isHa to 
reconsider not only the whole matter 
but the shape of the average British 
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“We find they remind us of home.” 


face, which, being constructed on 
utterly different lines from that of the 
Basque, can only stand a béret in 
about two cases out of a hundred. 
Mr. Hore-BeE isu himself is not one 
of these’ cases, nor is Mr. P’s. R. 
Wednesday, July 5th—Lord Lytton 
opened a good debate in the Lords on 
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The Mother of Parliaments (Bless her!) 
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the problem of refugees by asking that 
an international agency should be 
formed, to be run by experts rather 
than by Government representatives, 
and that an essential feature of a 
general settlement should be a sub- 
stantial contribution by the German 
Government. The most urgent point, 
said the PRIMATE, was to find a suitable 
outlet, and Lord MaR.Ley suggested 
that the Jews in Palestine should send 
five hundred of their best trained 
young pioneers to start a real colony 
in British Guiana. Replying, Lord 
DUFFERIN urged that a large increase 
in the Jewish population here would 
release dangerous anti-Semitic feeling, 
and assured the House that the 
Government were determined to help 
wider settlement in the Colonies and 
South America as much as they could. 

The Commons is getting a little 
restive about the delay in coming to 
agreement with Russia, and Mr. 
McGovERN reminded the Labour Party 
that their anxiety was strange con- 
sidering how they had refused to have 
any industrial or political commit- 
ments with her. So, for that matter, is 
the impatience of many Conservatives. 
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At the Play 
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he shows it forming itself into com- 
mittees and sub-committees prepared 
to talk for months without spoiling the 
fun by taking action. Probably, like 


“nN aint 00 _ON. = 7 , 
CORIOLANUS” (STRATFORD-ON-AVON) ost Englishmen, he stood rather in 
I am sure we are all agreed that a the middle. 


man who refers to his “noble 
heart” at a by-election in 
which he is standing deserves 
all he gets. I had forgotten 
what a really terrible fellow 
poor Coriolanus was. 

The remarkable thing about 
this play is that politically it 
is extraordinarily up-to-date. 
It may be a little depressing to 
think that, writing over three 
hundred years ago, SHAKEs- 
PEARE was able to open up a 
cross-section of public life which 
begins to look like being a per- 
manently accurate exhibit; or 
some may find it comforting 
that mankind is still where it 
was and not yet further down 
the hill. But it would be pain- 
fully easy to transpose this 
story into a modern setting. 

Coriolanus was a fine example 
of the Early Fascist School. 
When the right buttons had 
been pressed he became a 
torrent of nonsense about the 
sanctity of the leader, the 
grandeur of war, the dull 
degeneracy of peace, and the 
happy calling of little men to 














EARLY FASCIST DEFIANT 


do as the ruling gang told them, even Although the play is only in 
to the point of extinction. Our foreign his second rank, its surprising fresh- 
correspondents have had to send home ness and current applications make 
so much of this stuff in the last few it well worth doing; and this pro- 


years that it ceases to be funny. 
Coriolanus had a natural hand 
for it; where he differed from 
the big shots of the Modern 
Fascist School is that he was 
a simple-minded adolescent 
with no notion of how to tie 
up a mob with words and peg 
its passions somewhere above 
par. On a straight national 
issue his “just a blunt soldier- 
man” act would have worked 
splendidly, but given a micro- 
phone and an underfed popula- 
tion asking awkward questions 
he would have made Dr. 
GOEBBELS cry. It is one thing 
to despise the people, it is 
quite another to tell them so 
repeatedly. 

Exactly what SHAKESPEARE 
thought of Coriolanus is hard 
to tell. I suspect he rated 
him higher than I do, and 
certainly he saw the weak- 
nesses of extreme democracy 
with a very clear eye. It is 
easy to imagine the crowd as 
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i... ee oe Miss Lestey Brook 
a a Miss DorotHy GREEN 
COWIUNS 6 wt ts Mr. ALEc CLUNES 


duction, by Mr. B. IDEN PayYNE, is 
one of the best I have seen at 
Stratford. 

Mr. ALEC CLUNEs plays the name- 
part with a kind of handsome dashing 
impatience which saves it from the 
pomposity which might make 
us laugh; it leads him sometimes 
into being too abrupt of move. 
ment, but it gives Coriolanus 
vitality, and he must have this 
if with his handicaps he is to 
dominate the play. Mr. CLunzs 
has a fine presence and an 
excellent voice; if he can 
achieve greater flexibility he 
will be very good. 

Volumnia, proper mother to 
such a son, with her ghoulish 
boasting of his twenty-five 
wounds and his insatiable 
swordsmanship, is well taken 
by Miss DoroTtHy GREEN, par- 
ticularly in her long speech of 
pleading in the last Act. It 
was, after all, Volumnia’s fault 
that Coriolanus was “too abso- 
lute,” for a slipper applied at 
the right place at the right 
age would have done wonders 
for the boy; but Miss GREEN 
suggests the final realisation of 
this and much more. 

Those who deplore the laxity 
of the day in the matter of 
dressing in the evening will 
be glad to hear that Tullus 
Aufidius, the Volscian general, dined in 
a brass waistcoat even when at home. 
Mr. JAMES DALE contrives to make him 
look delightfully like Marshal Ba.zo, 
and gives him a convincing 
personality in very embarrass- 
ing circumstances. One of the 
things I have never understood 
about this play is why the rosy- 
daggered Tullus stood by so 
patiently while the entire Cori- 
olanus family argued as_ to 
whether or not his army should 
sack their town. (Another is 
why the Volscian warriors 
waited so politely at the gate 
while Coriolanus addressed his 
troops. They call it a theatrical 
convention, but it doesn’t 
work.) Mr. ANDREW LEIGH 
should have thrown his weight 
about a little more to make 
Menenius funnier, but in the 
pleading scene he is impressive. 
The crowd is very well handled. 

Mr. Gower Parks’ sets are 
simple and effective, especially 
for the scene in the Volscian 
camp, where he has arrangeda 
tent of brightest blue and gold 
standing out brilliantly against 
a sky of storm. Eric. 
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“ JUGGERNAUT” (SAVILLE) 


Tue hero of Juggernaut, Dr. Paul 
Nathan (Mr. LEo GENN), is a particu- 
larly brilliant Jewish doctor in Vienna. 
We follow his life over twenty-five years 


from the day when, as a young 
student, he turns up in the snow- 
pound Schloss of an Austrian 
aristocrat and saves the son of 
the house from lameness. He falls 
in love with and marries the 
daughter, meeting, with imper- 
turbably good humour, the 
extreme offensiveness with which, 
both as a Jew and a professional 
man, he is received by the family. 
Then we watch him, after fighting 
in the War, enduring privation in 
post-War Vienna, with barely 
enough to eat, yet giving a home 
to the nigh ruined parent-in-law. 
Lastly, we see him, the first 
bacteriologist in Vienna, if not 
Europe, wholly unchanged and 
unspoilt by success, the soul of 
goodness and on the verge of dis- 
covering a tremendous cure for 
tuberculosis. The only trace of 
defect in him is a lack of foresight 
about what the effects of the 
Nazi occupation of Austria are 
likely to be. His work is ruined, 
his discovery lost, and he gives 
way to despair. 

This central character shows 


point of view from which Juggernaut 


has been written, and it is rather 
surprising to find the drama- 
tists (Mr. HercksTALL-SMITH 
and Mr. Hare) announcing in 
the programme that they have 
no message to give nor a moral 
to point, and that they are 
seeking to reproduce the Aus- 
trian scene. They offer their 
play not as propaganda but as 
a balanced picture, but they 
seem to imagine that a balanced 
picture is achieved when after 
they have caricatured one 
social type they then carica- 
ture another. For “carica- 
ture” is the only word which 
fits the old Austrian household 
with which the play opens. 
Alberich von Allmen (Mr. 
ANTHONY SHAw) has no sort of 
manners: he might pass for a 
comically choleric colonel in 
retirement in the English 
countryside, except for his ill- 
breeding; the abuse he shouts 
at his dependent sister and 
at Dr. Nathan is balanced by 
the wooden militarism of his 
officer-nephew, Ernst (Mr. Joun 
Boxer), whom Austrians of the 
old school would also fail to 
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recognise. 


A little way on in the play 
the dramatists do tell us that Ernst’s 
mother was a Prussian, but the whole 
von Allmen household, whether Prus- 
sian or Austrian, remains, in fact, 
dressed-up English. 








A MEDICAL PICK-ME-UP 


Otto Zimmerman 
Paul Nathan . . . 


It is not satisfying to be presented 
with Otto Zimmerman, a stage-Jew of 
extreme baseness, who is obviously 
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dragged in to suggest breadth of 
treatment. 
figures in this way, but by really under- 
standing and 
social points of view that a dramatist 
can give a convincing picture. When 


It is not by contrasting 


expressing different 


the daughter of the house, Therese 
(Miss MarJorriE Mars), explaining 
that she is going to marry Paul 
the doctor and not Ernst the 
soldier, says “Soldiers destroy life, 
doctors save it,” we feel that she 
is being the mouthpiece of the 
dramatists, who, all through, show 
no appreciation that armies save 
States and that the military 
calling receives the honour it does 
because it too, like medicine, has 
a great essential service to per- 
form. When we reach the days of 
the Heimwehr and the Nazis and 
meet Ernst again as a Heimwehr 
officer, we are given no inkling 
that there is any point in the 
Heimwehr policy: parties are 
treated as rival gangs whose 
activities are as unnecessary as 
they are mischievous and anti- 
social. There is no recognition 
that the Peace Treaties left 
Austria with its future unsettled 
and that the whole life of the 
Austrians was at stake and was 
decided in the Heimwehr - Nazi 


struggle. The device of only showing 
these parties in their moments of 
violence 


(as after the murder of 
Do..rFuss) is on the same level 
as that of putting in Dr. 
Nathan’s imminent cure for 
tuberculosis—just to load the 
scales. 


But if Juggernaut is not at 
all a good play, it is the setting 
for some very good acting, 
though I cannot feel that 
Mr. Harotp WARRENDER’S 
remarkable gifts for portraying 
impudent young Englishmen 
extend to portraying foreigners. 
But Mr. ANTHoNny SHAW passes 
very skilfully, as Alberich von 
Allmen, from petty tyranny 
to indigence and shame, and 
finally to a rather drawn out 
senility. Miss MaRJorte Mars 
grows older skilfully as Therese, 
and Mr. Leo GENN makes us 
fonder of Paul Nathan than 
men usually are of an Aristides. 
Above all, Miss HELEN Haye 
as Karoline von Allmen gives a 
carefully-phrased and _ beauti- 
fully-timed study of a very 
good and patient old lady, bear- 
ing with perplexed patience 
the confusions of stormy years. 
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“ Shall ne see you at Goodwood?” 


The First Day 


HE first day begins with a 

display of neighbourliness from 

a hard-looking lady with a stick 
and a dog. She has heard I have taken 
* Hillerest”’ furnished for the summer, 
and she is sure she hopes I shall find it 
comfortable, but I feel she is a little 
dubious about my prospects. If I am 
short of anything I am to come right 
along to their little house round the 
corner—she will be glad to lend me 
anything I need. I resist the impulse 
to mention that I could do with a 
quid until Wednesday, and thank her 
heartily. She does not seem to be in 
anything of a hurry. She leans on the 
gate and obligingly sketches out the 
life-histories of the village residents. 
I slowly retreat in reverse, trying to 
look as though I am listening eagérly. 
When I am out of earshot she collects 
her dog and moves off, and I hopefully 
settle down to work. 

A knock at the door. A man 
carrying a garden-fork as a sort of 
insignia of office. He tells me he does 
the garden. Always has done the 
garden. I gather it is a sort of tradition 
in his family for them to do the garden 
of “Hillcrest.” I understand that he 
expects to continue to do the garden 
during my own short tenancy. 

“Not much garden to do, is there?” 
I suggest. 

“More’n you’d think, Sir,” he says 
reproachfully. “I know it don’t look 
much, but you try leaving it alone for 
two-three weeks. I ought to know. I 
been doing the garden now ever 
simee . . .” 

I permit him to do the garden. This 
being settled, he now wants to know 
if his missus can do me? I explain that 
I have already negotiated with one 
Mrs. Tyler. Laying the fork against 
the door-post, he becomes voluble. 


His missus, it appears, has always done 
the tenants of “Hillcrest.” It is a 
recognised thing in the village. The 
whole village was staggered and 
incredulous when it heard that I had 
engaged Mrs. Tyler. His missus was 
that upset. However, I had but to 
say the word... 

‘* But—but what about Mrs. Tyler?” 
I say feebly. ‘I’ve fixed up with her 
now and .. .” 

“My missus ‘ave spoke to Mrs. 
Tyler,” says my gardener, with quiet 
competence. I do not question further. 
I accept that Mrs. Tyler will not, after 
all, be numbered among my staff. 
My gardener departs with instructions 
to send his missus up in the morning 
in time to get my breakfast. I shut 
the front door and start work. I stop 
work and open the front door. It is 
the baker. He holds out an inviting 
array of bread in a basket. I gingerly 


select a small loaf and then, as he 
evidently expects me to take another, 
I pick up a brown loaf. He continues 
to hold out his basket. I add a cottage. 
loaf to my collection. I am not used 
to buying bread. He says, “That all 
to-day, Sir?” I think I detect a note 
of contempt in his voice, so I grandly 
pick up another cottage-loaf and say 
that that will do if he will be around 
early in the morning. 

Peace. Until the butcher comes, 
To-day, he explains, is his day for the 
village. His tone congratulates me op 
my good fortune in having arrived in 
time for this red-letter day. ‘A nice 
chop, Sir?” he proposes. I recall 
being told that it is always safe to 
refuse to buy what a butcher wants to 
sell you. “Certainly not,” I say—‘a 
joint.” He gapes, but descends to 
rather complex details. What kind of 
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meat? From what part ? What weight! | 


I loftily say I will see what he has in 
his van. My fancy is taken by a 
shoulder of lamb, which I purchase. 
The butcher is plainly gratified, and 
says he will be sure to look me up next 
week. 
am about to settle down to work when 
I find it is lunch-time. 

I lunch out of a tin, and cut into the 
bread. There is still quite a lot of 
bread left. After lunch I tell myself 
it is really time I buckled to and got 
down to some work—that, after all, is 
what I have come down here for. §o 
I apply myself to earnest meditation 
in an armchair. I am awakened bya 
fat woman in a sacking apron who 
says she has come to do me. 

‘Mrs. Penny, that’s me,” she declares. 
“Me ’usband spoke to you about me.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want you till the 
morning,” I expostulate. “Just an 
hour or so in the morning and——” 





“Tf only we could have another crisis or something.” 


I bear my joint indoors, and | 
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“Er—show me something quiet and dark—suitable to wear in the 


“That’s what me ’usband said, but I 
told im ’e didn’t know what ’e was talk- 
ing about. Men,” she says benevolently, 
“don’t know ’ow to run an ’ouse.” | 

She goes into the kitchen. I trot 
behind her protesting. If she will go 
now and return in the morning I shall 
be delighted to see her. She can cook 
my breakfast, put the joint in the 
oven 

“Joint?” she snorts. ‘‘You can’t 
get no joint into the oven ’ere, and 
full well Ted Blick knows it. Did ’e 
sell you that ?”’ She eyes my shoulder 
of lamb with disfavour. “‘I’ll tell Ted 
Blick what I think of ’im when I see 
im,” she promises me. 

I airily explain that I bought the 
shoulder with the intention of cutting 
it up into chops. My ideas of anatomy 
appear to depress her, but she promises 
to do her best with a stewpan and a 
hatchet. After a lot of argument I 
manage to make it clear that I would 
prefer to be alone for the rest of the 
day, and she departs. I present her 
with a loaf of bread to soften the blow. 

Back to my typewriter and—but 








there is a gentleman standing in the 
doorway. 

“Afternoon,” he says pleasantly. 
“The wife told me you were here— 
what? Had a chat with you this 
morning, I believe. Thought perhaps 
you'd like to step along and take a 
cup of tea with us.” 

‘* Awfully good of you,” I say, “but 
—but I’m supposed to be working, 
really, you know.” 

“Oh, well, how about supper? We 
don’t call it dinner down here, you 
know.” 

He laughs. I perceive he imagines 
he has said a good thing. I laugh too 
and say I hope to be working late. 

“What about to-morrow then?” 
he says. 

I express my thanks, but fear I have 
an appointment for to-morrow. I have 
—with my typewriter. He becomes 
pressing, almost fierce, in his anxiety 
to pin me down to a definite day. 
I succeed in becoming vaguer and 
vaguer. I am just a dreamy artist. I 
cannot make plans ahead. He departs, 
baffled, but ominously assuring me 


country during a black-out.” 


that we shall be meeting again soon. 
I watch him go out of the gate, which 
he leaves open for the sweep. 

“Sorry I couldn’t get ’ere yesterday, 
Sir,” says the sweep cheerfully. ‘They 
wanted me to get the chimneys done 
‘fore you moved in.” 

“T’m—I’m working!” I bleat. 

‘Lor’ bless me, Sir, you won't disturb 
me!” says the sweep genially, fitting a 
brush together. “ You go right a’ead!” 

The sweep is a sticker. At half-past 
seven he is still in possession. It is 
obvious he does not often find so meek 
an audience. At eight o’clock he has 
“Hillcrest” to himself. I dine at the 
inn off a pint of beer and a packet of 
potato-crisps. Just after ten I reach 
home, peer cautiously round the door, 
ascertain that the sweep has gone and, 
putting my typewriter away, go sadly 
to bed. 

So ends the first day—just the first. 
As I climb between the sheets I 
recall the words of my landlord. He 
said he was letting the cottage for 
the summer months and going up to 
London to get a little peace and quiet. 
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“Ff HIS is too delightful for words, 
darling, and I want to send 
you back to London—not that 

we're going to think about that for a 

fortnight at least—looking quite a 

different person. 

‘Now about plans. Get yourself some 
scrambled eggs from the sideboard, and 
never mind me; I always go through 
my letters at breakfast, and the plans 
for the day. Ring, dear, while you’re 
up. And take some coffee at the same 
time. And if you want fruit, get it 
now—on the other table, over by the 
window, fruit-knife and fork in the 
plate- basket at the far end—it’ll save 
trouble in the end if you make yourself 
a piece of toast with the electric 
toaster now, while you’re up. And 
darling, do open the door for poor old 
Jock—he doesn’t mean anything, 
darling, he’d only growling at you. 
It’s his way, and he’s so blind, poor 
old man, he doesn’t know his friends 
from his foes. Could you bring me that 
little paper-knife from the top of the 


Service 


dear! 


Ha, 


book-case—not in your teeth, 
Oh, haven’t you got a hand? 
ha, ha! 

“Well, now, about to-day. I don’t 
think this rain is going to be very 
much—it may look as though it were 
coming down rather hard, but I don’t 
somehow feel it’s a wetting kind of 
rain, if you know what I mean. So 
I thought you’d probably enjoy a 
breath of country air after London, 
and might care to run up to the 
village after breakfast with a bundle 
of leaflets about the féte next week. 
I can easily give you a list of the farms 
where I want them left—no trouble at 
all, I can scribble them down with 
one hand while I’m just finishing 
breakfast. One or two of them are 
places where a car really can’t go, 
so you'll be better on foot. Anyone 
in the village will tell you how to find 
them. I shouldn’t go right in at 
Skinner’s—some of the children have 
diphtheria. But do just as you like. 

“T’ve got a very dear old friend of 


— ' ill 1" yet 1 oe 
_- \ \ 


—“T 
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mine coming to meet you at lunch— 
I’m sure you’ve heard me speak of old 
Mr. Bagchip. Deaf as a post, but so 
interesting about reptiles. They’re his 
subject. I’m putting you next him. 
Cut yourself some more bread, darling, 
and ring if you’re getting up. 

“Now about this afternoon: would 
you rather rest, or come down to the 
Institute with me and help to get 
things ready for the féte? If it had 
been a boiling hot day I should have 
said rest in the garden, but as it’s 
thoroughly chilly and inclined to blow 
a gale, I expect you’d like to come 
with me. So that’s settled. I don't 
know that there’s really very much 
to be done, except arrange the stalls, 
and price the things, and clear out all 
the little tables and chairs that belong 
to the whist drive. Oh, and one little 
job that—I know you ‘ll scream with 
laughter over this—I specially want 
you to do. You'll laugh when I tell 
you what it is. I can’t help laughing 
myself, and you’ll simply shriek. | 





“"E don’t live nowhere pertickler—you ’as ter whistle three times thro’ a ’edge fer ’im.” 
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“Mummy, do you automatically get money as you grow older?” 


to blow up two dozen 


© balloons! We think there’s something 


» wrong 


with them, because almost 


everybody has tried and they couldn’t 


do a thing with them. 


pyou. Until tea, that’s to say, 


Pe at ea 


Still, you ll 
have the whole afternoon in front of 
when we 
go to the Rectory to talk over the 


jarrangements for the tennis tourna- 
‘ment. I’ve particularly said you may 


Snot be up to playing as you’re here for 
)a rest, but that I thought you’d very 
: likely score for them or something. 





\Edward coming down now. 


“Would you like to make some fresh 
toast, darling ? I can hear Uncle 
Dear me, 
that little pale face of yours goes 


straight to my heart! We must get 
you quite strong and rested again 
before next week, when I shall want 
you to start work, helping me with the 
Women’s Institute and so on. 

“Help yourself to more coffee, dear, 
over there, only you’d better slip 
through to the kitchen and ask for 
more hot milk—and pop these into the 
waste-paper basket as you go by— 
and poor old Jock would love to be 
let out for a run, but better shut Pussy 
in the yard first. If there are no 
umbrellas in the hall, you could get 
one out of the top attic. I can’t have 
you getting wet; I must take care of 
you.” q. M. D. 





Bereavement 


HE tortoise was pacing on the 
lawn 
Searching sadly for its wife; 
It had done this diligently since the 
dawn 
And for most of its waking life. 


That was the official view, 
The thing the Miss 
believed 
As it tottered on, though for all they 
knew 
It was its husband for which it 
grieved. 


Frobishers 
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‘ Things are definitely picking up, Mr. Pilcher— 
our sales have gone from worse back to bad again.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mexican Object-Lesson 


Tue world anarchy of private opinion and public relations 
being more evident in Mexico than elsewhere, Mr. EVELYN 
Wavcu endured two months of Mexico last autumn with 
a view, he says, of confirming or cortecting his preconceived 
opinions—which are those of a Catholic, a conservative 
and an admirer of large-scale industry. The third tendency 
goes rather oddly with the first and results in appreciation 
of Porririo Diaz and Lord Cowpray, a bitter chapter 
on American politico-commercial intervention and a 
curiously unsympathetic handling of CaRDENAS’ well- 
meant agrarian laws. After all, one expects production to 
fall twenty per cent. when land is taken over by peons; 
and the fact that these think of feeding themselves first 
and supplying the market afterwards will shock no genuine 
enthusiast for family settlement on the land. The moral 
of Robbery Under Law (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 10/6) is that 
Mexico is ripe for Fascism of a German cast, preluded by 
German trade penetration. It is a grim book; but one 
appreciates the picture of the Scots business-men, returning 
home from St. Andrew’s Night revels in Mexico City, 
bagpipes and kilts complete, to find themselves heavily 
fined for taking part in a religious procession. 


Too Young at Forty 
Miss Lettie Meadowes was perhaps too skittish for her 
age—something over forty. She had to be to conceal a 
certain lack of confidence in herself. She wanted reassuring, 
especially after leaving people, for she could not help 
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thinking that she had said something silly. (And indeed 
she probably had in the heat of the moment.) She lived 
in the little village of Brean in the North Downs, keeping 
house for an old mother who could not forget that she 
had for grandfather a colonel, for great-grandfather a 
post-captain who had fought at Trafalgar. At the same 
time, under the genteel crust, there was something wild 
and primitive about Lettie. She could answer the old 
lady back on occasion in suitably violent language. 
Also she wanted love and did not seem likely to get 
it. But one never knows, with Mr. Ernest RAaymonp 
at hand, that worker of miracles. True, the lover, when 
found, turns out to be already married and had also been 
blinded in the War; but the experience makes Lettie into 
a new woman. In The Miracle of Brean (CASSELL, 8/6) 
you will find a whole gallery of interesting and well-drawn 
characters. We feel, after reading it, that we know the 
inhabitants of the district pretty intimately—the Webbe 
Lewis family, Mr. Osbertry, Mr. du Bonnard, the Rector, 
and the rest of them, including the blind lover and his wife. 
They converse naturally in a pleasantly up-to-date fashion, 
and out of them and their doings Mr. Raymonp has con- 
trived a story quite up to his usual high level. But he would 
persuade us that it is the background that really counts: 
by comparison with the eternal hills the reshaping of 
Lettie Meadowes was but a tiny episode. 





Lazy Duckling 


General Sir Ian HAMILTON was renowned at school 
mainly for the perpetually recurring stripes, the reward of 
unpunctuality, laid on his back by his headmaster—a 
future archbishop; and at Sandhurst he cared for his 
mount in the race for the point-to-point cup far more than 
for all the niceties of military strategy. He concluded a 
joyous but reasonably unpromising period of growing up 
with a commission in the Gordon Highlanders and a 
minimum of precise knowledge. Digging deep into his 
earliest recollections and piecing together as he goes along 
memories that become tangible only while he writes, the 
famous soldier deliberately and frankly reconstructs, in 
When I Was a Boy (FABER AND FaBER, 18/-), the waking 


mind of a child who built a fairy palace for the Queen of | 











“Ab, a horse thief 1” 
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“BENEFITS FORGOT!” 
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Old Gentleman (he had been chased across the field by the infuriated animal, and only just scrambled over the gate in 





time—gasping for breath). “ You IN—FERNAL UN 


GRA’FUL BEeast!—AN’ ME 


"BEEN VEG’TARIAN ALL M’LIFE!!” 





Charles Keene, July 12th, 1884 


the Mouses, and believed that wolves lurked under beds, 
and traces its development through a series of hardly 
connected and often trifling images. He is still anxious to 
know who painted the gate at Wellington College in 1867— 
a crime of which he was accused—and invites the culprit, or 
perhaps a grandson on the culprit’s behalf, to come forward 
and confess. If one will surrender to the charm of Sir [An’s 
personality the trivialities will take significance not only 
psychological but intensely intimate and attractive. 


Muse Of All Work 


Among the handful of poets experimenting with verse 
suitable for dramatic dialogue, Mr. T. S. Ext1ot—whose 
rendering of the Becket legend was a great advance along 
this path—has arrived perhaps most closely at a formula 
for contemporary tragedy. But a highly equivalenced 
unthymed line—its variations strike one as rhetorical 
rather than prosodic—is a vehicle rather beyond the 
deserts of The Family Reunion (FABER AND FaBeEr, 7/6), 





though so long as the play meets the eye in a library and 
is not required to get across the footlights, the discrepancy 
should not be strikingly noticeable. It would, however, 
be difficult to bring complete seriousness to any realistic 
embodiment of the Monchenseys, whose dilemma here is 
the opposition between the tidy, hidebound, feudal world 
of Lady Monchensey and the less material but entirely 
haphazard orbit of her younger relatives. The disorderly 
mysticism of Harry the heir and Agatha his aunt produces 
on the whole a more superstitious effect than the solid 
unleavened practicality of the dowager; and neither is 
impressive enough to exact or implement—except by fits 
and starts—a poetic medium. It is Mr. ELtot’s content— 
not his form—that has betrayed him. 





Stories and a Play 
The full title of Mr. Ernest Hemineway’s new book is 
The Fifth Column and the First Forty-nine Stories (Care, 
10/6). “The Fifth Column” is a full-length play, written 
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in Spain in 1937; the stories are those previously published 
in In Our Time, Men Without Women and Winner Take 
Nothing, with a few new ones added. About the play the 
author (probably he hates to be called “the author”’) says, 
“This is just a play about counter espionage in Madrid.” 
It reads well, and might be very effective on the stage; 
but it is by no means as good in its class as are most of the 
stories in theirs. That was hardly to be expected, for after 
all it was short stories that made Mr. Hemineway’s 
reputation, and this book contains all those on which it 
rests. Some of them are famous; in the preface he mentions 
seven others of his own favourites, including one “which 
nobody else ever liked.” The stories are “tough,” of course, 
sometimes perhaps self-consciously tough, but they are 
thought-out, done with great skill and conscientiousness 
and often full of subtleties, and whether the point lies in 
the expression of a mood or an idea or a character it is 
always admirably put over. 
This book is exceedingly good 
value, even if you happen to 
have read much of it before. 


Who Pays the Piper... 


It is difficult to write books 
about modern international 
crises and yet keep them, 
so frequent are the changes, 
up-to-date. But Call the Tune, 
by Miss BarBaRA GOOLDEN 
(HEINEMANN, 7/6), not only 
carries us through last Septem- 
ber but makes the passage in a 
delightfully ironic and clever 
way. Barring one (and she is 
most efficient and most fem- 
ininely inconsistent), all the 
men and women portrayed are 
selfish, pig-headed or very 
stupid; yet they are all under- 
standable and all mean well. 
The red-hot pacifist agitator 
who declares that he will fight 
against even the slightest pre- 
paration for war “up to the sound of the first air-raid warn- 
ing” and would then probably rejoin his old unit, is amongst 
us everywhere. And the same man, in proposing to his 
lady-love, shows her the plated taps of his bathroom and 
other aids to housekeeping in his flat before explaining 
that his object in declaring his decision about her future 
is that he wishes her to give him a suitable child to train. 
He is then pathetically surprised at her refusal. The author 
does not describe her characters; she allows them a free 
hand to do that for themselves, with the result that the 
book is a compact psychological treat that will bring to 
readers both heart-searchings and laughter. 


Horses and Others 


You need not be a fisherman to enjoy The Compleat 
Angler, and you need not be a racing man to enjoy Racing 
England (Batsrorp, 12/6). It is a book which will appeal 
to anyone who has a taste for such books as Lavengro 








“|. . Well, Sir, I have taken Blitto myself every 
morning for over eighteen years, and I can assure you, 
Sir, it is not habit-forming.” 
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or that minor classic, OUTRAM TRISTRAM’s Coaching Days 
and Coaching Ways. For while Mr. Patrick R. CHALMERs 
writes with authority on all that concerns the Turf, its 
present state and its past history, and while “that noble 
animal, the thoroughbred” is naturally in the centre of 
his picture, he is interested, and can communicate his 
interest, in human nature in all its varieties, with a pre- 
ference for the picturesque and the picaresque. So while, 
with a wealth of entertaining anecdote, he paints the vivid 
portraits of such great owners as Lord GEORGE BENTINCK, 
such great jockeys as FRED ARCHER, such great trainers as 
Joun PorTER—not to mention his speaking (or should it 
be neighing?) likenesses of such heroes as Ormonde and 
St. Simon—he puts in a background of touts, tipsters and 
racegoers of all sorts and conditions to create an ensemble as 
animated and miscellaneous as Fritu’s “ Derby Day ” itself, 
Which celebrated work, by the way, familiar as it is, one 
would like to have seen, just 
for the sake of its familiarity, 
among the admirable illustra. 
tions —nearly a hundred of 
them, and some in colour— 
from photographs and old 
prints, with Munnincs’ brill- 
iant “Steve Donoghue”’ for 
frontispiece, which embellish 
this most readable volume. 


Flight 


Although Pilot’s Summer 
(DuckwortTH, 8/6) is bound 
to make an especial appeal 
to those “who carry flying 
into their dreams,” its 
author, Squadron-Leader 
F. D. Treprey, writes s0 
gaily and persuasively that all 
of us, however land-minded, 
will be able to believe him 
when he says that “flying for 
a living is the very prince of 
occupations.” In this well- 
produced volume he gives a 
graphic account of the course which he took at the Central 
Flying School, and no one who reads it will be inclined to 
deny that both those who are learning to be instructors and 
their teachers live a strenuous life. But as set before us here 
it is a life in which humour and variety are by no means 
lacking. Any follower of Squadron-Leader TREDREY’s career 
of ups and downs during these three summer months cannot 
fail to be stimulated by his enthusiasm and joie de vivre. 








Mr. Punch on Tour 


At Mansfield, from July 22nd to August 19th, the 
Exhibition of the Original Work of Modern Punch Artists 
will be on view at the Museum and Art Gallery. The 
Exhibition will be shown later at Rotherham, Warrington 
and Beverley. 

Invitations to visit the Exhibition at any of these places 
will be gladly sent to readers if they apply to the Secretary, 
Punch Office, 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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